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ABSTRACT 

This guide is designed to assist teenagers as well as 
those who work and live with then in exaaining issues, attitudes, and 
feelings about drinking. Nuierous Action Plans are provided to help 
the user focus on various aspects of driaking and its potential 
effect on individuals, their faiilies, and their relationships with 
others. The ofciectives in the Action Plais address the following 
areas cf concern: (11 family drinking behavior: (2) alternatives to 
drinking; (31 school and comnunity projects for alcohol education: 
(H) legal rights of teenagers: (5) peer pressure: and (61 physical, 
aental, and eaotional effects of drinking. (HLM) 
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This publicat* m contains project ideas, materials, suggestions, and alco- 
hol ed'ication concepts from many sources across the country. The purpose | 
of IS BEER A FOUR LETTER WORD? is to interest young people in alcohol- i 
related issues which affect them and to encourage them to initiate alcohol ' 
abuse prevention projects. 



Neither the projects described nor the opinions presented herein necessarily reflect the 
positions of the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA). 
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Is beer a "tour letter word?" Of course not, 
although it's clearly a word with four letters 
. . . right? 

Many people view a "four letter word" as 
something bad, offensive, or even harmful. 
Is beer bad? Is it harmful? Is it wrong to 
drink? Is it neither "right" nor "wrong?" Does 
it depend, perhaps? Depend on what? The 
mere mention of beer, as well as other 
alcoholic beverages (wmes and distilled spir- 
its), tends to raise these questions and doubts 
in our mmds. In other words, we are con- 
fused. 

The confusion over flririki'n<j telt by many 
Americans is understandable. There is little 
agreement ui this country as to what lolo 
alcohol should oi should not play m oiu 
society. The drinkiriq n\ beer. wine. :ni(l 
liquor IS often portruyod in the media as 
being glamorous and the way to have a 
good time. Yet this "qood time is leqally 
denied to young people until they are at 
least 18. with the legal age varyincj by Stdte. 
The States also differ m the restr ictiorii-. 
placed on wherr^ people can think, and 
when and where they can purchai-.o nlco 



holic beverages. This lack of agreement also 
exists among individuals. Drinking is ac- 
cepted by same, rejected by others. 

Why all this confusion and disagreement? 
It's basically because the drug alcohol pro- 
vides pleasure for many but also creates enor- 
mous problems for others. 

Is beer a four letter word? Well, let's be 
truthful: There is no one answer for every- 
one. But, by using this book you may well find 
your answer and help your friends find theirs, 
too, or at least begin the process. 

If, how, and when you use alcohol are 
complicated questions and thought -provok- 
ing issues. It takes a lot of self-examinaMon, 
and a measure of your personal values to 
find the answers. Only you can decide for 
yourself. 
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• • Drinking in conjunction with drug 
abuse— especially unknown drugs 
bought on the street— can be partic- 
ularly dangerous — even fatal. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, it's easy to see just how important it is 
for young people 1o think about the question 
of "Is P'^er a Four Letter Word?" Many young 
peep ' ""e experimenting with alcohol to- 
day r the first time and able to drink . 

log .1. ihey will have to decide about if, 
hov/. and when they will drink. These are 
very important issues— ones which will affect 
you and your friends throughout your lives. 

The Action Plans will help you tackle 
these issues and give you the opportunity to 
perform a vital suivice for your friends, for 
your classmates, and for your community. 
These Action Plans can provide you with a 
stimulating project. They can give you the 
chance to: 

• learn about alcohol, and drinking 

issues; 

• examine the legal rights pf minors, 
especially in regard to drinking; 

• become involved in an important 
social issue; 

• learn about the media, project 
planning, community organization; 

• raise money for ybuth projects; 

• gain experience which can help 
you in the future, - especially in 
getting a good job or into college: 
and 

• have fun and meet new people. 



By opening this book, you have indi- 
cated an interest or concern about drinking 
by teenagers. These pages can give you 
some helpful ideas on how to do something 
about the issue — in your school or in the 
community as a whole. But the ideas are 
only a beginning; the end is up to you. It's 
your decision as to what you want to achieve 
with this material. 

The following pages contain 12 Action 
Plans, each with a certain end in mind. They 
are very general ends, and the plans them- 
selves are just ideas for what you might do 
and suggestions for getting started. Based on 
your interests, resources, and needs, it will 
be up to you to decide exactly what you 
want to accomplish— <ind what you can ac- 
complish. 

Wait a minute. Why? Why try to do 
anything? Why risk being laughed at by 
your friends for becoming involved in some 
kind of alcohol project? Why not a dance? 
Or a car wash? Or a hike to raise money for 
a local charity? Anyway, why should you 
carry out any one of these 12 Action Plans? 

The enjoyment that wine or beer can 
add to a festive occasion is real, but equally 
real is the other side of the picture— the 
intoxicated driver, the problem drinker, and 
the alcoholic. Statistics tell the alarming story 
of just how real the consequences can be. 

• An estimated 8.000 youths are killed 
in alcohol-related highway deaths 
each year. 

• At least 1 of 4 deaths of young 
Americans between 1 5 and 24 > ears 
old is alcohol related. 

• 40,000 highway injuries among 
youths can be linked to alcohol. 

• An estimated 3.3 million youths 
aged 14-17 have problems resultmg 
from drmkmg and include, for ex- 
ample: 

--Episodes of drunken driving 
- Trouble with parents, teachers, and 
•friends 

Vandalism and other dehnquency 
Horrucides, suicides 
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What "end" should you aim for? Natu- 
rally you'll want a happy ending, but be- 
yond that, some goals might be: 

• an increase in your knowledge 
about drinking; 

• a decrease in drinkmg related acci- 
dents; 

• greater involvement m nondrinking: 

• a positive change in the attitude of 
young people in regard to drinkmg 
problems. 

Your specific end will depend greatly upon 
the Action Plan(s) you decide to try. 
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Intfoduetloii 

Ever wonder why you drink the way you 
do? Or why you don't drink? Does your 
family serve eggnog at Christmas, do your 
folks drink beer or scotch, or do they simply 
not drink at all? Discoveripg how alcohol 
was used in the ethnic grouips you come 
from is. a way to find out more about your 
family, yourself, and your altitudes about 
alcohol use. Feel like doing some detective 
work? Read on. 

IdBOM for Getting Started 

1. Trace your roots. Make a chart or family 
tree which shows your mother's and 
father's sides pf the family and list what 
ethnic groups your family is made up^ 
of. Ask your parents, grandpdrents,' 
great-aunt Jqne or other relatives to tell 
you alx)ut .where your relatives icame 
from. 

2. Find out everything you can about how 
these ethnic groups, tribes, or tamilies 
used alcohol. Was alcohol used for 
religious or other ceremonies? Was it 
used only on certain occasions? What 
kind of alcohol was used? How much? 
What happened to people who got 
drunk? 

3. Pick out one of the groups and do spme 
indepth investigating. Trace Back 
through history qnd find out what drink- 
ing customs or laws were used by the 
group vSO. 100. or even 500. or 1.000 
years ago.. Was alcohol a part of that 
culture from its begin r^ngs? Did other 
people introduce alcohol to your ances- 
tors? Do some of the tories. legends, or 
writings of the gi-.'up mention alcohol? 
List the evolution of drinking patterns 
and practices. 

4. Look at your own decisions about drink- 
♦ ng. Do they parallel your ancestors' 
u.<^e? How are they diflerent? How u'. 
society different now? 

5. Create a unique way to present your 
findin';:; to a clu;;;?, or fanii'. itinn, or 



group of friends. What did your friends 
find out about their drinking hfstoriee? 
Were their drinking customs similar to 
or different from yours? Why? 

PUm Variation 

Instead of digging into the past you might 
want to lotk into the current drinking prac- 
tices of the countries your great- or great- 
great grandparents came from. Is drinking 
with meals common there? Are there legal 
restrictions? Can minors drink? How are 
drunk drivers handled? 

Help 

Some sources of assistance in tracing your 
roots would be: 

1. relatives or tnends of the family; 

2. State or local historical societies or li- 
braries; 

3. family records — birth, baptism, death, 
N naturalization papers, visas, drivers' li- 
censes, bible inscriptions; 

4. genealogy clubs^or societies; 

.3. books, such a4: 

Doan. G.H. Searching for Your Ances- 
tors. 1974. Bantam Books: 666 5th Ave- 
nue. New York. NY 10019. 212 pp. ($1.95); 

Healy. C.C. Discovering You. 1976. 
McGraw-Hill: Princeton Road. Highs- 
town, N J 08520. 120 pp. ($2.75); 

Weitzman, D. My Backyard History 
Book. 1975. Little, Brown & Co.: 34 
Beacon Strqi^C^oston. MA 02106. 128 
pp. ($3.95). 

Sources for ti icing drinking patterns: 

1. relatives' a«CDunts of how alcohol was 
used: 

2. books from local libraries or historical 
rtocietie:; tracing customs of different 
ethnic .noupij; 

v^. writirujs from the par.t. biblical refer 
oticoi^ io.jondf., plcjrn.?: 



4. embassies in Washington. D.C, or the 
United Natibns' in New York City for 
information about drinking customs in 
their countries (use for Plan Variation): 

5. films, such as: 

"Route 1" and "Barbara Murray," Jack- 
son junior High Series. National Insti- 
tute on Alcohol Abuae and Alcoholism/ 
U.S. Office of Education, P.O. Box 2345, 
Rockville, MD 20652. 

Vi ■■ •. I. 

"Spirits of America," Decisions and 
Drinking Series. National Center for Al- 
cohol Education, 1601 N. Kent Street* 
Arlington, VA 22209. 

One example oi Voung people looking into 
their roots can be found on the St. Croix 
Reservation in northwestern Wisconsin. As 
part of a youth aloohol prevention project 
s originally funded by the National\Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism \(NI A A A), 
thtee young people are exploring the origins 
of drinking among the St. Croix Ojibwa 
Band Indians. They have talked to the tribal 
historian. They will study the origins of drink- 
ing among their people, dating back to the 
fur traders who brought alcohol to the trijje 
using it as a source of payment, and are 
niaking plans to excavate a fur-trading post 
along the banks of the nearby river. The 
project will trace the evolution of the use of 
alcohol within the tribe to modem times and 
will help the young people explore their own 
attitudes and knowle4ge about alcohol. For 
additional information you can contact: 

Gene Connora. Project Director 
Youth Activities Project 
St. Croix Tribal Center 
Star Route 

Webster* Wisconsin 54839 

This type of project is probably moie than 
you or your group" is ready to take on: 
however, it shows how a "roots"' action plan 
can be creatively implemented. 
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latroduetloa 

"Wally Wax here all y«^eekend long with 
your favorite platters; news, and weather. 
Current forecast calls for brue"^skie§,and lots 
of sun if it doesn't rain. In fact, there's a 50 
percent probability of fair weather, a 50 
percent probability of showers, and d IQp 
percent probability that you probably don't 
believe anything the weather . report says. 
But enough of this idle chatter. I'm -gonna 
play a moldie, oldie, goldie for you right 
now, vintage 1968, by the Bee Gees, called 
'IStartedaloke'." 

Wally Wax is a local radio disc jockey. He 
and. other D.I.s around the country can be 
the key to getting drinking messages to 
teenagers--and that's no jpke. It's no secret 
that" young people listen to the radio. From 
morning to night,, they listen to it in their 
rooms, at school, in their cars, while on 
dates, when buying clothes, at the beach. 

Many D.I.s already use alcohol messages. 
Unfortunately, they are frequently negative 
messages. Getting drunk is made light of, 
and the listener who doesn't have a six-pack 
in the car begins to wonder if there is 
something wrong with him. 

What does the Action Plan want to accom- 
plish in regard to D.J.s? 

1. Sensitize them to the reality that drink- 
ing-related accidents are the major 
cause of death in young people and 
have them use this type of information 
in their patter. 

2. Get them to play public service an- 
nouncements (PSAs) which raise issues 
about alcohol abuse and get their au- 
dience to reexamine their* drinking atti- 
tudes. These PSAs can either be pre- 
pared by you or by othei groups. 

3. Get" thern involved in. and lend their 
prestige to. your alcohol education 
campaign. How about a remote broad 
cast from the alcohol education exhibit 
you set up 'at the shopping mall? Oi it 



. you're going to put on an assembly 
program open to the community, why 
not be interviewed on the air to publi- 
cize the program? 
D.I.3 and radio stations are usually quite 
responsive to public needs. It'ls up to you to 
convince them that what you're asking thorn 
to do is indeed a "public service." That 
shouldn't be hard to do. 

Idoos for Getting Started 

1. Whom should you contact? It depends a 
lot on the size oi the station, but, where 
possible, you should talk directly to thd 
D.I. himself. It you have trouble reach- 
ing the D.I.. try to contact him through 
•the program manager, or the public 
affairs director. Personal contact is es- 
sential. 

2. Be sure to get a set of the PTA radio 
spots entitled "The Fiist to Do It" 
(see page 53 ). These spots contain 
six hilarious 60-second public service 
announcements which suggest positive 
options to young people who are faced 
with difficult decisions involving alco- 
hol. The spots compare the guy who is 
going to be ihfe "first" to giv6 a hcm^ 
permanent to a savage grizzly bear to 
the guy who, after drinking, thinks he is 
able to drive better or catch a. fly ball 
with his mouth. None of these feat6 can 
be accomplished and the results of 
trying are often disastrous. ("Could he 
please have a paper bag for his teeth?") 
The spots are performed by "Dick and 
Bert," 'the creators of such zany radio 
features as Chic/:en man and Toothfairy. 
and your local D.I. will love them. 

3. Remember no mattei whose spots you 
use. the time when they ore broadcast 
IS important. Early Sunday morning 
won't do and neither will 3 a.m. 
Wednesday. The ladio station can also 
add your own local phone number or 
message to the end ot the spots. 

4. You can develop youi own public serv- 
ice announcements with the help of a 
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media specialist in your school or in the 
community. You could either tape a 
spot or write a script that the D.J. would 
read Himself: You might aim at a 30- 
second announcement inst^d of a 60- 
second spot in order to- increase the. 
probability of its being >'played. Just be 
sure to keep the message simple and 
direct. Remember, /ou can say a lot in 
30 seconds, if you plan carefully. * 

5. In making your PSAs, you may want to 
get help from local or visiting celebri- 
ties. A radio health show begun at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
was very successful in getting folk and 
rhythm and blues stars appearing on 
campus to tape spots for them. There is 
no reason why you can't do the same 
thing when entertainers appear in your 
area. Your best bet would probably be 
to contact the concert promoter well 
ahead of the show date. You could also 
^utilize sports heroes or government 
leaders — especially if you're trying to 
reach adults as- well as young people. 

6. The Media Manual (see pdge 55) makes 
three basid points about using radio: 
•Radio reaches' a more specific audi- 
ence than TV. 

•Radio is only "half-listened to" so it is 

better suited to short messages. 
•Radio is cheaper than television. 

Plcm Variations 

1. Be ambitious! Create your own pro- 
gram. This is not as difficult as it seems. 
Radio and TV stations are already com- 
mitted to airing public affairs programs, 
and some of the programs they use are 
not very exciting. Come up with some- 
thing really creative and professional 
and they'll love it The University of 
Massachusetts p'ogram did just that. 

■ Their "Salsa-Soul Medicine Show" suc- 
cessfully combined "Afro-Cuban" and 
"Soul" music, with comedy and skits, 
and tucked public health messages mto 



a forrnat which was not only entertain- 
ing but informative. Many of the health 
messages were contained in the words 
of the songs. They also used health- 
related quizzes, similar to the trivia 
contests that many commercial stations 
run, to encourage audience participa- 
tion. The University of Massachusetts 
put together a creative program, tar- 
geted to college students, without any 
great expense and got it on the air. 
There is no reason why you can't do the 
same. 

2. Don't forget news broadcasts. If what 
you're doing is news — and you can 
always pick out an angle of your com- 
paign or project that's newsworthy — 
you should be able to get somie local 
coverage. 

H«lp 

If you are going to develop your own 
program or public service announcements, 
look for professional assistance within your 
community. Check with local colleges or ad 
agencies; you may be able to get a producer 
or copywriter to donate some time to yolir 
• project. Look to larger civic groups or com- 
panies; they usually employ full-time public 
relations staff who could help you. Also seek 
our resources in your public library. One 
book you will want to try to get a hold of in 
regard to developing your spots is Anatomy 
of Local Radio-TV Copy. 4th Edition, by 
William A. Peck and published by TAB 
Book^s, Blue Ridge Summit. PA 17214 ($5.95). 
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Introduction 

Da you like the thrill of trying something 
daring? Does it make you feel good to help 
others? Do you blow off steam by participat- 
ing in spdrts or are relaxation techniques 
your thing? We all have different ways bf 
looking for fun and adventure or relieving 
boredom and tension. Some people use al- 
cohol to have fun, to escape, to relax, to be 
accepted by peers, to. relieve boredom. 
Some people use alcohol safely, while others 
develop problems when they drink. The 
alternatives-to-drinking approach helps peo- 
ple find activities and experiences which 
take the place of the feelings that alcohol 
provides. Alternatives should make Us feel 
good about ourselves, give us a sense of 
accomplishment, and help us develop long- 
term skills. Have you ever gone hang-glid- 
ing? Run 5 miles every day? Grone mountain 
chmbing? Played chess? Participated in 
cross-country motorcycle rides? Been a vol- 
unteer? Gone white water rafting? Written a 
Story? Tried meditation? ♦ ♦ . What are some 
of your favorite alternatives? Let's find out 
what alternatives are available right in your 
own area. 

Ideas for Getting Started 

1. List reasons why we use alcohol. What 
feelings does alcohol provide? What 
needs does it fulfill? Brainstorm a list of 
activities that could substitute for alco- 
hol needs: educational, cultural, enter- 
tainment, volunteer, and organiza- 
tional. 

2. Wh"- activities are available in your 
arevi, in schools, community clubs, vo- 
cational schools, and recreation pro- 
grams? Are these activities available to 
everyone, or are they usually used only 
by certain groups or cliques? 

3. Invent a system to keep track of places 
where activities are available. Perhaps 
a card-file of these could be kept in a 
teen rap center, a club office, the li- 
brary or recreation center. You may 



want to computerize your listings. Per- 
haps the school system, a local bank or 
business might allow you to have ac- 
cess to thair computer. Wouldn't it be 
fun to punch "swimming" into a com- 
puter terminal keyboard and have a list 
pop out giving all the places to go 
swimming, take lessons or compete. 
The possibilities are endless. 

4. Develop your own alternative activities. 
Should they be: in or out of school; 
during pr outside school hours? Who 
would teach or direct them? Who do 
you know that could help you learn 
about a new activity? 

5. Help sponsor alternatives events. How 
about an after-the-prom breakfast or a 
"dry disco"? 

6. Let other people know what there is to 
do. Publicize alternatives. Feature a 
student and his/her special alternative 
in your student newspaper. 

Help 

If you ore developing a service that might 
be used by the whole community, look for 
support from the Department «of Recreation, 
the school administration, a service club or 
volunteer group which works in the commu- 
nity at lai^ge. Regardless of the scale of your 
alternatives plan, the following resources 
ishould help you or provide you with some 
additional ideas: 

1. Books and Articles: 

Oohen, A.Y. Alternatives to Drug 
Abuse: Steps Toward Prevention, 1973. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse: 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockville, MD 20857. 33 
pp. DHEW Publication No. ADM-7S-197 
(single copies free). 

Glasser, W. Positive Addiction. 1976. 
Harper & Row; 10 E. 53rd St., New 
York. NY 10022. 159 pp. ($7.95). 
McClellan. P. "The Pulaski Prc-ect; An 
Innovative Drug Abuse Prevention Pro- 
gram in an Urban High School." /our- 
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nal oi Psychedeiic Drugs. Vol. 7 (No. 4) 
Oct.-Dec. 1975. 

Messolonghites, L., Ed. Alternative Pur- 
suits for America's Third Century. A 
Resource Book on New Perceptions, 
Processes and Programs—With Impli- 
.cations for the Future. 1975. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office: Washington, DC 
20402. 233 pp. ($2.60. Stock No. 1724- 
00333). 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse. Talce the 
Time. Wisconsin Clearinghouse for Al- 
cohol and Other Drug Information: 420 
N. Lake St., Madison, WI 53706. 21 pp. 
($.75). 

2. Films: \^ 

Alcohol Drugs or Alternatives, narrated 
by Tommy Smothers. Sandler Institu- 
tional Films,\l001 Poinsettia Place, Hol- 
lywood, CA 9q046. 

"It's Different When You Care" (video- 
tape). Balancing .Head and Heari: Sen- 
sible Ideas for the Prevention of Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse Series, Tape 5, Part 
2. Prevention Materials Institute, P.O. 
Box 152, Lafayette, CA 94549. 

3. Poster: 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse. What's there 
to do Besides Drink? Lots! Wisconsin 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Other 
Drug Information: 420 N. Lake St.. Mad- 
ison. WI 53706. ($1). 

4. Computer Category System: 

The Miienda Leisure Interest Firidei 
divides activities into nine major cate- 
gories: games, sports, nature, collec- 
tion, homecraft and homemaking, art 
and music, educational-entertainment 
cultural, volunteer, and organizational. 
Each heading hay 10 sub-sections with 
• room for you to list 10 resources under 
' each sub section. 900 entry possibilities. 



For more information contact: 

Dr. J. MiMndo 
Itocr«atloii DtpcartmMt 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Dtawt lOK 
MUwottkM. Wisconsin 53201 



Plan Example 

At Pulaski High School in Milwaukee, a 
student center teacher and a group of stu- 
dents who were having' "drug and other 
p^^blems" in school enlisted the help of a 
community counseling agency and a treat- 
ment facility to set up an alternatives class. 
The class met daily and included experi- 
ences such as improving communication 
skills, Gestalt self-awareness, development 
of interpersonal sl?ills, sensory awareness 
and exploration of alternative activities such 
as yoga, meditation, art, dance, .encounter 
games, and fantasy. The class also made 
presentations about alcohol and other drug 
use/abuse, values, attitudes, and beliefs to 
regular classes. A rap group was set up lor 
students serving detentions after school. 
Evaluation data show that the project re- 
duced the amount and frequency of drug 
use, changed attitudes and beliefs, improved 
decisionmaking skills, improved' school at- 
tendance, and improved self-concept. The 
class now meets twice a week for a semester 
and the program makes Changes in program 
activities when necessary. For more infor- 
mation contact: 

Ellen Isley. Drug Resource 

Coordinator 
Casimir Pulaski High School 
2500 W. Oklahoma Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53215 
(414)67M000Ext.66 

Jim Nits 

The Counseling Center oi 

Milwaukee. Inc. 
1428 N. Farwell Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53211 
(414) 271-2565 
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Introductton 

Up in the morning ... go to class . . . stop 
off at Pete's Pizza Pit . .. . home for supper 
. •. . 30 minutes of homework . . . 2V2 hours 
in fr6nt of the tube . . . hit the sack; next day, 
get up and do it again, and ag6in. and 
again. That, friends, is a rut— a dull, de- 
pressing, noncreative. unadventurous rut. 
■ The goal of this Action Plan is to help 
young people get out of such a rut. It 
suggests the establishment of a service cen- 
ter, possibly in school, which will add enjoy- 
ment and variety to their lives, help them 
with their problems, and open up channels 
of communication between them and their 
fellow students, school staff.* and the com- 
munity.. Such a center or program may 
already exist in. your school. A rap rbom. a 
resources center, a drop-in center, an indi- 
vidualized program center, or a peer coun- 
seling/tutoring pi'ogram. If your school does 
have one. try to expand it along the lines 
suggested below. If your school doesn't have 
one, get everybody out of that rut! 

Ideas for Getting Started 

1. For the support center to be a succes^ it 
should be run by students, or students 
should play a" major role in its opera- 
tion. Ideally, the center should be an 
ongoing project initiated by a group 
such as the student council and main- 
tained! by student volunteers and key 
adultB. 

2. A good sized room will be needed for 
the center and should be furnished m a 
way which will mvite coming in. brows- 
ing, and relaxing. It you decorate it 
youiijoU, -you will get the teolinq that 
you leaily own it. You could try to qet 
|vjiont:4 don. lie used .vA-ua. chain;, 
lu j:;, etc. Forh ip-o two 01 fhioe sound 
pioot cubiclof. couM pi-iced in n 
cninei toi tutoiiH'.; or poei . •• )un.-.e;in'}. 
Ttie tn nn tliuKj i:; UvV the cevr.*it r.houi'i 
r;c.» :o;'<*njl 1 ho:'.pit'jl w.iid 01 (J 
t •■ :\:'* i ri>- -r. ;• v <ru. Koo[ 1 m mind 



that the ce^iter is not only for "students 
' with problems." or "students in trouble." 

It's for all students. 
3. We've come up with some services and 
programs your center might offer. The 
majority' of them attempt to develop 
needed skills, prdvide for one-to-one 
communication, artd open up avenues 
to new and cre<5rtive activities. These 
thmgs can influence if and how alcohol 
is used. 

If the following list seems a little over- 
whelming, keep in mind that the activities 
suggested are often closely related and also 
that they require few outside resources— just 
a lot of student energy! 

• Resource Library— Information on alter- 
native youth activities in the school and 
the community (perhaps utilizing a com- 
puter—see Action Plan #3); travel books 
and pamphlets; career planning infor- 
mation; national and international pro- " 
gram descriptions. Write to the Ameri- 
can Field Service or the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 

. pals. Office of Student Activities for a 
more complete listing of these - espe- 
cially those related to vocational plan- 
. ning. travel, recreation, sex. alcohol 
and drugs, nutrition and health, physi- 
cal fitness, friendship and other nona- 
cademic youth concerns; intormation on 
local counseling options; a tile of sample 
materials related to possible youth proj- 
ects: magazines foi leisure reading; in 
formation on pait-time )obs. 

• Peei CounseliiKj Utilize volunteers tioni 
giades 9 12: u'tiaininq piognnn would 
be lequued and couhl be irnpleiiiente'l 
thiou'jh '1 cl-t;;;; t.-naiht by <juidance 
(•ouniu>loi , :;oci' ji woikoi, psychoid }y 
toiichei, 01 J :vhc)oi p:-,yo:hol(). }u-.t. 

• Poei Tutoiing Utilize student volun 
tofMS with proven academic alulity m 
vaii'^u.-. -ubtoct aioa:;. 

• Ciisi.- ;:.t(;ivotifi')n C >!iiu;» 'im ; and Ho 
teiial Ufilr.-.o pi.-.t^.fiv.unial .;tatt in the 
:;cli''>f>l. 



• Guidance Counseling— Vocational and 
educational. . 

• Commuhity Services Assistance— Vol- 
unteers from service agencies could 
help students in regard to juvenile court, 
probation offices, community and family 

• counseling alternatives. 

• Workshops or Mini-Couises— On a reg- 
ular basis, the support canter could 
regularly sponsor workshops on: 
—relaxation techniques 

— assertiveness training 
^ —how to deal with stress 
^human sexuality 
—how to communicate better 
—how to talk to your parents 
—alcohol and drugs 

—health hazard appraisal (see Action 
Plan #12) 

—how to look for a job. 

• Sponsored Activitiet>— The support cen- 
.ter could sponsor new and continuing 
activities which would function inde- 
pendently from the center (a health 
dub, an Alateen group, a cinema club) 
and also special activities (camping, 
trips, hikes, cultural field trips). 

• Promotion of Existing Activities and 
Events— Keep in mind that you don't 
have to call your support ceriter a sup- 
port center. If you can come up with a 
more creative name, do it. 

Plan Variation 

If setting up your support center at school 
runs into trouble, look for another location— 
a church, recreation ceriter, vacant base- 
ment, or youih organization headquarters. 
You might seek financial support from your 
local government and/or community groups, 
^erhaps counseling professionals from a 
nearby college would donate some of their 
time. 

In some ways a community setting for your 
support center would be preferable to a 
school settmg since you could have more 
flexible hours, including nights and week- 
ends, and would be able to serve young 
people not in school. 



H«lp 

To develop your support center you will 
have to make a lot of personarcontacts and 
write a lot of letters. Use community re- 
sources as well as school staff. How about 
asking a travel agency for posters and bro- 
chures; getting q lawyer to give a talk on 
juvenile legal rights; having a banker dis-. 
cuss his bank's services; or seeing if a local 
business would jprovide access to a computer 
terminal. 

Among the high schools which have ex- 
perimented with peer counseling and/or 
peer tutoring programs are: 

Amherst-Pelham Regional Senior High 
School, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Arlington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Duchesne Academy, Omaha, Nebraska 
Littleton High School. Littleton, Colorado 
Noiih Clayton Senior High, College Park, 
Georgia 

Prairie High* School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Richard Gahr High School, Danville, Califor- 
nia 

Sandusky High School, Sandusky, Michigan 
Whatcom County Convention Center, ^1- 
lingham, Washington 

A psychologist at a high school in Newark, 
Delaware succeeded recently in establishing 
an Alateen group as a regular extra-curric- 
ular activity at that school. For more infor- 
mation contact: 

Michoel Dovitt 
School Psychologist 
Christiana High School 
Newark School District 
Solem Church Rood 
Nework. Delaware 19713 
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Introducttoa - 

Want to make some money? Want to gain 
community recognition? Want to look into the 
power structure in your town, provide d 
service to your community? Want to get 
some "community development" experience 
^^^t will help l^et ,jrou a good job, or into 
cic)|ieger6r ittio thf "Peace Corps?, Well step 
ri'9Kt over here, m'friend. We've ^ot just the 
right project for you! 

Getting into the community and organizing 
can be exciting and invigorating. It can also 
he overwhelming. It's important that the 
goals you iset match the available resources, 
workers, and time. If you have your objec- 
tives clearly in mind, don't be afraid to knock 
on doors at City Hall, the local TV station, or 
that corporation headquarters down the 
street. They're not as inaciicessible or imper- 
sonal as they may appear. Go ahead and 
knock. Before you do, plan carefully just 
exactly what you want to accomplish. Your 
goals will have to do with a project that 
deals directly with some alcohol issue, or a 
project that will indirectly affect drinking in 
some way. Both are important and the ideas 
below reflect both approaches. 

Keep in mind that, although your ultimate 
goal may be to decrease a given drinking 
problem in your community, you should 
consider yourselves successful if you are 
able to get a large number of people think- 
ing about drinking-related issues— especially 
if that thinking results in greater concern and 
action. Whether we're talking about individ- 
uals or groups, the fact remains that people 
don't like to face up to drinking issues or 
even talk about them. 

Ideos lor Getting Started 

Each c* the ideas below repiesents a 
project c approach that could be tried m 
your coi.imunity or neighborhood. The ini 
portant thing to remembei is that each oi 
them only snatches the surface. You 11 have 
to look for additional help within your com 
munity and consult other resources included 



in this book. 

. 1. Alcohol Awareness Viedia Blitz: First 
your group must agree upon the mes- 
sage that you want to get across. Keep 
it simple but' pufeh it hdA. ^me exam- 



ples: 

•"Friends/ 



ends Drive 
.S. Depart- 



'Don't Let F 
Drunk" (crourtesy of the 
meht of Transportation) 
•"Kids Have Nothing to Do ik Peoria (or 

wherever) Except Drink— D<i They?" 
•"Drinking While Expecting a Baby 
Can Be Dangerous — ^Talk to Vour Doc- 
tor 

•"Have a Drinking Problem? Call 549- 
HELP" ' ' 

Each message clearly requires some spe- 
cific preparation. In the first example, it 
might be a pamphlet, TV or radio spot, 
which suggests ho\^ to deal with someone 
who want^ to diive when drunk; in the 
second, you would want to discuss public 
support with city and school officials for the 
kinds of youth activities needed (maytb a 
"dry disco", see Action Plan #9); in the third 
example, you will have to talk to the docti^rs 
in your community, get their support, and 
provide them with pamphlets or flyers; and, 
in the fourth, you would have to work things 
out with a local referral service or counsel ing\ 
center and t^e telephone company. ^ 

Then comes the exciting part. Pick out the 
kind of media you want to use. Create! 
Choose among, or use all of, the following: 

• Television: Utilize one or both of two 
approaclies public service or news 
coverage. All television stations are re- 
quired to air. for tiee, spots and pro- 
grams that are in the public interest. 
You can develop your own TV spots (10, 
20. 30. or 60 seconds long) around your 
ksy messages and then approach the 
st<3tion's public service diiector. Public 
Service Announcements can be made 
in thiee ways: (1) slide and copy (a 
sciipt)- (2) Htudio production: and (3) 
piofessiotiai spots. The pui:)lic service 
director will be able to give you some 
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leads on how to get the spots (prepared. 
Another pubUc service routejis public 
affairs programs which often 'highlight 
community problems. To go this rpute 
contact the* show's producer. The news 
coverage approach is basically the 
same for television and the print media, 
though it's usually harder to get on TV. 
Newspapers: To get news coverage, it 
has to be news— something significant, 
new, creative, controversial. Make per- 
sonal contact with hews directors, edi- 
tors, and reporters. Let them know what 
you're doing. Also, find out what kir^ds 
of stories they run and how they like 
their material prepared. 
Radio: See the "D.J." Action Plan #2. 
Cable Television: If there is cable TV in 
your community, don't forget it! They 
are also required by law to provide time 
for public messages. 
Graphics: Advertising on posters, bill- 
boards, pamphlets, buttons, place mats, 
T-shirts, newspaper ads, book covers 
may be donated. Bus, mass transit sys- 
tems, and billboard companies are 
good sources. 

Videotape: Portable videotape units are 
excellent for communicating with small 
groups of people. They ore a great . 
"attention-grabber" at an exhibit or dis- 
play. 

Exhibits: Locating an exhibit in shopping 
centers, malls, school hallways, librar- 
ies, banks, stores, youth hangouts, 
hamburger joints, or movie theatres, 
can be a very effective approach be- 
cause of the creative exhibit and the 
personal contact. Graphics and video- 
tapes can be used m your exhibit to get 
attention: and hold it until you get your^ 
message across. Photos, sound, multi- 
media presentations, color, light shows, 
catchy titles, music, a pretty girl (and/or 

. a handsome boy m order not to be 
sexist about it) are all ways to uttr-ict 
interest.. Don t forget to have handouts. 

' Displays: Attractive displays m stoie 
windows, airports, post offices, oi whoi 
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ever people\ are^ooking and waiting are 

also effective. \ 
These media plitzUdeas are important. 
Because all of the Action Plans found in this 
book can potentially have a media compo- 
nent. 

2. Community Alternatives Survey: See 
Action Plan #3. Looking for Alterna- 

' tives. * . 

3. Community Improvement Project: If 
there are a lot of kids in your commu- 
nity with nothing to do, a project which 
will teach them new skills, challenge 
them, and require them to provide 
leadership may be the answer. A well 
known project, the restoration of an 
abandoned I8th century burial ground 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts was 
geared to instilling pride and self-re- 
spect in the town's young people and 
reestablishing a positive relationship 
between the teenagers . and the com- 
munity. The fact that the project was 
big, complex, and challenged everyone 
helped make it work. Aren't there some 
needed improvements in your town? 

4. Social Action Project: How about lob- 
bying your local city council or board of 
supervisors. Are local ordinances relat- 
ing to alcohol contradictory? Is a new 
recreation center needed? Does a zon- 
ing restriction impede the establishment 
of a dry disco (see Action Plan #9)? Talk 
to your State legislators and congress- 
men. Work with your State legislature 
to initiate laws dealing with teenagers 
and alcohol. 

5. Sober Driver Pool: If you or one of your 
friends is too drunk to drive, are there 
any options? Would the police help? 
Could the cooperation of a local ta i 
company be arranged? How about a 
system of volunteer parent drivers? 
What about publicizing a local tele- 
phone number to connect persons to a 
college or community gioup which 
would have lotfitmq volunteei drivers 
on hutul OI >u call? This type oi project 
cou; i hoip .luvo livoi'.. 



6. Mixing Drugs Warning: Get local phar- 
macies to provide warningr about ris- 
ing alcohol and other drugs in the forrti 
of labels on the bottles, flyers on the 
counter, and posters. 

Much of the above information was taken 
from The Media Manual, published, by the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse (see page 
55). Obviously you can find help in your own 
community and resources in your own li- 
otory, but one additional publication you 
iridy want to get is: // You Want Air Time 
(seeijage 55). 
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trying yaur 
case in 




Intfoduction 

Have you ever been arrested? What hap- 
pens when someone gets busted for drunk 
driving or pufclic drunkenness? Could you 
defend a person accused of these things? 
What are your rights as an accused person? 
How do lawyers present their Cases? How 
much do you know about the issues in- 
volved? If you were a jury member, what 
would you decide? 

Setting up a mock trial can be an enjoya- 
ble way to debate the issues of alcohol use, 
as well as to learn something about your 
State's alcohol laws and the legal process in 
general. 

Ideos ior Getting Started 

1. Suggest the mock trial as part of a 
project in a class, drama group or club. 

2. Before starting the activity, review the 
duties of the people involved and gen- 
eral aspects of the law jand legal sys- 
tem. For example, describe the duties 
of the judge, prosecuting attorney, de- 
fense attorney, sheriff, court clerk, ju- 
rors, and perhaps. State crime lab per- 
sonnel, witnesses, and defendants. It is 
very helpful to precede the mock trial 
with actual talks by defense attorneys, 
sheriffs, etc. 

3. Choose a crime relevant to high school 
students, such as drunk driving or pub- 
lic drunkenness. Find out the maximum 
penalties associated with the crime. 

4. Next ask for volunteers for. the following 
roles: 

1 Judge 
1 Bailiff 
i Court Clerk 

Lawyers '(at least one per defendant) 
Defendant (one or more) 

1 Prosecuting Attorney 

2 to 4 Policemen 
2 or 3 Witnesses 
12 Jurors 

You may want to obtain the services of 
medical experts or medical crime lab per- 



sonnel. 

This activity can involve as few as 10 or 12, 
or as many as 30 or 50 persons. Use as few 
or as many roles as you wish. You must 
have: Judge, Prosecuting Attorney, Defense 
Attorney, Defendant, Jurors, and Police. 

5. Have the defendant act out the crime. 
The arrest is rr.ade and suspect 
charged. Police must do it legally and 
with the suspect's rights in mind — Mi- 
randa warning, search warrant, etc., 
and arrange for the initial hearing. 

Initial Hearing. (Judge does all this.) The 
complaint is read; counsel arranged for; 
pleas entered (have th^ defendant plead Not 
Guilty); defendant advised of the penalty for 
the crime; bail set — 10 percent of the bond 
(e.g., $10,000 bond is $1,000 bail); the State 
or Federal Statute violated indicated; the 
probable cause for the trial to take place 
established. The defense attorney then asks 
for a motion for dismissal of charges on 
certain grounds; the judge says, "Not 
granted because. . . ."; an impartial place 
for trial and a date is set; and defendant is 
placed in the "county jail" until bail is paid. 
The defense attorney may want an expert to 
examine evidence. 

Trial. (Let the participants go by themselves 
with this!) 

Bailiff begins something like: All lise — case 

of the State of vs. : 

Honorable Judge pre- 
siding. Be seated." Remember the bailiff 
always swears m the witness. The prosecut- 
ing attorney begins the case with his open- 
ing remarks to the jury and shows how he 
intends to prove guilt. He is followed by the 
defense attorney who states how he will 
prove innocence. Prosecution starts the case. 
Defense attorney cross-examines witness. 
Defense can call witnesses after prosecution 
rests. Jury deliberates in private after both 
sides have presented their case. Jury returns, 
then verdict is read. If the verdict is guilty, 
judqe sentences the peison, takiri-g into con- 
sideration past offenses, home and family 
responsibilities, etc. 

6. Tiie tinul trial may bo dttotided by other 
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classes or groups. You may want to 
pick jury members out of the audience. 

Pkn Vafiottoa 

The final tridl session could also be tied 
into a luridraising and/or a community- wide 
awareness effort. Local media— tadio, TV. 
and newspapers — could be contacted and 
informed of the "public service" aspocts cf 
the project and time and place of the trial. 
Given enough advance notice, TV filming of 
parts of the trial might be a possibility. 

FundraiJBing for a related project (such as 
a "student support center," see page 16) . 
might be accomplished by publicizing the * 
trial in. the community, just like a high school 
play, staging it on a weekend, and selling 
tickets, perhaps with the cosponsorship of a 
local group such as the laycees. 

Help 

Obvious sources of assistance would be: 
lawyers, judges, and law enfo; cement offi- 
cials in your community; and libraries which 
have copies of State laws and court proce- 
dures. 

This court case action plan has been de- 
developed by a Midwest rural counseling 
center staff member who works with schools 
in a five-county area. Many classes have 
used this project to learn more about han- 
dling of alcohol and drug offenses. Some 
schools are so involved that the entire stu- 
dent body follows progress in the trial. The 
school paper covers the trial while students 
and teachers follow the events closely. For 
more information contact: 

KurtVuchetich 

Northern Pines Unified Services 
Center 

Cumberlond, Wisconsin 54829 
(715) 822-4747 
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drinking and 
driving 

demonstration 



Introduction 



Idoat for Gotting Stortod 



Drink and drive? If you do. you are un- 
doubtedly following in the footsteps of some 
of your fellow teenagers, as well as many 
adults. Since following these examples might 
not be the best decision, you and your 
friends might develop a demonstration proj- 
ect that could help you and other young 
people to make informed decisions about 
drinking and driving. 

This project can be a real learning experi- 
ence outside the classroom atmosphere, 
showing dramatically how alcohol affects 
driving ability. It will not be easy to arrange, 
since you are very like!/ to run into some 
opposition. If you succeed, it will be that 
much more satisfying. 

The purpose of this demonstration project 
is to test drivincf ability with various levels of • 
alcohol in the blood. You will require a 
number of driver training automobiles with 
dual control and a number of licensed vol- 
unteer drivers of legal drinking age. You will 
also need a large, off-street area on which 
vorious lanes, cross-walks, and stopping 
places can be set up. A driver licensing 
range is ideal if available, but a huge 
parking lot is OK. The idea is to have the 
sober volunteer drivers negotiate a carefully 
laid out course and have the run carefully 
scored for errors. Errors are knocking down 
cones, intruding upon crosswalks, running 
into pedestrians* and other cars*. The same 
volunteer drivers will then negotiate the 
same course after having one drink, two 
drinks, possibly three or more. Carefully 
score all runs, tabulate, and publicize the 
findings. The underlying goal of this project 
is to demonstrate in a real-world situation 
that drinking does increase the risk of unsafe 
driving. 



'Bepresented by specially marked cones or card- 
board boxes. 



1. Lay the groundwork carefully. Con- 
vince a teacher or the principal of your 
school of the importance of the dem- 

. onstration. Perhaps your school physi- 
cian might be willing to spearhead the 
project, since it has medical implica- 
tions. Try to "seU" the personnel in the 
driver training department since they 
have the vehicles and could also help 
in setting up the driving ^ange for the 
demonstration. They would be the log- 
ical ones to ride along with the individ- 
uals being tested. It wouldn't hurt to 
have the police involved, or perhaps 
personnel from the driver licensing 
station. The latter can be of great help 
in scoring, setting up the range, and 
providing the experienced driver 
(sober) to ride in the dual control seat. 

2. Get parents Involved, either directly 
through their help in setting up th^ 
program or indirectly through ensur- 
ing that they are aware of the project 
in advance so that conflicts do not 
result between the home environment 
and school authorities. One good way 
would be to introdjace the project at a 
PTA meeting, parents' night, or some 
appropriate event dt which parents 
are present. Not only would parents 
learn about the project, but they might 
also pick up sottie additional informa- 
tion about drinking and driving. 

3. Make sure you have any necessary 
legal help. The school attorney would 
be the one to get the proper releases 
signed and check on the school's in- 
surance, liability, etc. 

4. Make certain the volunteer drivers are 
of legal drinking age. 

5. If you have trouble arranging this 
through your school, try one of the 
civic or fraternal clubs, such as the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Jaycees, Elks, Eagles, 
the local medical society, college 
fraternity, or a church group. 



6. To make the project more effective and 
to make a better evaluation, try to film 
both the before and after drinking 
"runs." An individual may not be con- 
vinced by the scoring system alone. 
The effect of reporting the breathalyzer 
test results and showing on the film 
how the automobile driver knocks over 
cones after drinking is extremely con- 
vincing for everyone — especially the 
drivers, who usually feel that they 
drive better after drinking. 

7. You might take advantage of this proj- 
ect to demonstrate that beer and wine, 
depending upon the amount con- 
sumed, are just as intoxicating as 
whiskey. Have some of the drivers 
consume beer, some wine, and some 
whiskey. 

8. To get the most value out of this proj- 
ect, it should have- the maximum 
amount of. publicity — in school papers, 
community papers, on TV and radio. 
BUT NOT Pfl/Ofi TO CAHHYING OUT 
THE PHOIECTI The reason is that you 
might bring out some of the opposition 
with advance publicity, and it would 
make the project too much of a circus, 
rather than the ser ous research it is 
meant to be. In addition, advance 
publicity might attract large numbers 
of viewers who could interfere with the 
tesiing. 

9. Make sure your project committee con- 
centrates on details. Since these de- 
pend upon circumstances in your par- 
ticular situation, we can't foresee all of 

^ them, but here is a particularly impor- 
tant example: Make certain the volun- 
teer drivers are taken care of cifter the 
experiment. They/f' ould not be al- 
lowed to drive home, or anywhere 
else, after two or three drinks. It might 
be well to keep them in a group until 
the effects of the liquo*- have worn off. 
The police might provide them with 
transportation. If the drivers live at 
home, theii families should know of 



the project in advance. 
10. To further increase tne effectiveness oi 
the project, the results should be dis- 
cussed in various school classes, such 
as driver training, health, and biology. 
Show the movies of the project and*- 
obtain some good literature on the 
subject to facilitate discussion. (See 
"Help".) 

Plan Variation 

Should you run into road blocks (no pun 
intended) in setting up a live project, it may 
be possible to accornplish your goal with 
driver training simulators. This is npt as 
dramatic as using cars, but has other advan- 
tages, such as in scoring and comparing the 
pre- and post-drinking effects. It is more 
effective in deterrtiining deterioration in de- 
cisionmaking, since that usually occurs prior 
to the deterioration of physical reactions 
which one can see on the driving range. If 
your driver training department does not 
have simulators, try to obtain them through 
the state driver licensing division or see if a 
vendor- or business establishment will donate 
the use of a driving game. 

Help \ 

In addition to the individuals and agencies 
mentioned above who can assist you in 
carrying out the drinking and driving dem- 
onstration, the following materials .offer 
background on the problem and can also be 
utilized for post-demonstration awarene^ ef- 
forts. 

1. People Do Drink and Drive (a guide to 
personal decisions). American Driver 
and Traffic' Safety Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Wash- 
ington. DC 20036 (single copies, $1.20; 
25 copies, $15.25). 

2. Drinking 8t Driving. American Medical- 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, IL 60610. (No charge for single 
copies). 

3. Alcohol and the Impaired Driver (a 
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manual on the medicolegal aspects of 
chemical tests for intoxication with sup- 
plement on breath/alcohol tests). Na- 
tional Safety Council. 444 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60611. (Single 
copies, $6.65). 
4. Can Alcohol Education Change the 
Role of Youth on Our Highways? by Lee 
N. Homes. American Medical Associa- 
. tion. 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. IL 60610. (No charge for single 
copies). 
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Plan #8 

experimenting 
with peer 



pressure 



IS 




Intvodttcttoii 

To some, the term "peer pressure" has a 
sinister sound: "Why did Frank commit that 
unspeakable act?" "Ah-h-h. it was peer pres- 
sure that made him do it!" There is really 

. nothing necessarily evil about peer pressure; 
the desire to be liked and accepted is natural 
to all of us. Very often peer pressure, or th^ 
pressure to conform to group standards, is a 
positive force. In some situations, peer pres- 
sure may actually prevent a violent act from 
being committed, or may prevent an individ- 

- ual from being isolated. All civilized society 
is based on the need Mo conform to group 
standards, some established by law.* some 
not. 

Gro-ip decisions may not always be the 
most rational. Individuality in decisionmak- 
mg and the acceptance of leadership re- 
sponsibility are crucial to one's development. 

Many young people drink when they 
shouldn't or don't really want to. Some drink 
more than they can handle in order to be 
part of the group. Some accept a ride home 
with someone they know has had too much 
to drink. In this Action Plan we want to make 
ourselves aware» of the existence and nature 
of peer pressure in the hope that 'this in- 
creased awareness will make us think twice 
before acting in a given situation. Also it will 
allow us to respect the decisions of others 
when they decide not to follow the crowd. 

Ideas for Getting StoHed 

1. Before settmg up an experiment in peer 
pressure, think about how you might 
want to publicize your results. Consider 
making your experiment part of a larger 
alcohol awareness campaign or having 
it coincide with a health fair. 

2. To carry out your experiment in school, 
look for support from the social science 
classes and the teachers of psychology, 
^•■ociology, and social problems. 

3.. One of the most straightforward ways to 
perform a peer pressure experiment 
would be for a teacher or group leader 



to assign each member of the class or 
group a particular situation/action in 
which he or she would-be subjected to 
peer pressure. Each person could also 
Sevelop his or her own test situation. 
The idea would be to do S9mething 
"different" outside of class within a two- 
week period, note the reaction or peer 
pressure response of those around you, 
and report back to the class or group. 
An oral report would probably allow for 
more sharing of experiences than a 
written report. 
4. There are hundreds of peer pressure 
situations which could be set up. and 
they don't have to be complicated to get 
the response you're looking for- The 
main thing is to do something that you 
would not normally do among your 
friends, and of course this may involve 
not doing something that the group is 
doing. (The experiment does nof need 
to involve drinking. ) 

; elf there is a certain place where you 
always sit (voluntarily) at lunch, or 
during assemblies, at church, etc.. try 
sitting somewhere else, perhaps by 
yourself. If at school you always eat in 
the cafeteria, start eating outside., or 
vice versa. 
•Go out of your way to be exceptionally 
polite to and around your friends (or. 
if by any far out chance you already 
ore exceptionally polite, do the oppo- 
site), 

•Assuming you are of- legal drinking 
age and you usually drink at parties, 
try abstaining. Don't tell your friends 
why. and check out their reactions. 
•Wear clothes that are different; if you 
always wear blue jeans and jogging 
shoes, start wearing something else. 
•Next time the group decides to go 
down to the shopping mall or the local 
hamburger joint, be different: Tell 
them you're going to the library to 
study or. if that's ,too "ladical ". that 
you're going to a movie. 



5. Once, everyone has related his or her 
experiment results in class, try to come 
to some conclusions in regard to peer 
pressure, what it means to young peo- 
ple, and what role it should or should 
not play in their decisionmaking. 

PIcmVofittttbiit " 

1. Show a film related to drinking dnd 
peer pressure and- follow it with a group 
discussion. Young people usually react 
positively to the film "Alcohol, Drugs, or 
Alternatives" (see page 14). It features 
Tommy Smothers and deals with coping 
with feelings of inadequacy and the 
need to be accepted and liked. Ques- 
tions of "negative self-image" and how 
to start feeling good about yourself go 
beyond the peer pressure issue, but 
they are clearly related to the same 
decisionmaking process. 

2. Another variation would be to help 
young people develop their decision- 
making skills and give them the confi- 
dence to make their own decisions. A 
leadership seminar could be sponsored 
or some type of assertiveness training be 
provided. 

Your teacher or group leader would be 
the best source of help. If you want to set up 
a training program or workshop for the 
second plan variation, you might contact a 
local college for assistance. 

The "Trigger Film for Health" series pro- 
duced by the University of Michigan (see 
page 56) contains episodes related to peer 
pressure; the film entitled "Janie" is espe- 
cially relevant. 

If you're interested in promoting leadership 
on the part of teenagers, you will want to 
learn more about the Hugh O'Brian Youth 
Foundation. This foundation sponsors semi- 
nars for the purpose of encouraging young 
people to assume and ac<;ept leadership 
roles and helping them to develop their 



leadership capabilities. The National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals Office 
of Student Activities will give you more 
information about this program (see pag^ 
51). 
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opening 
a dry disco 



Introductioii 

"Another Saturday Night . . . (And I ain't 
got no place to go)" was the title of an article 
published recently in a high school newspa- 
per in Bellingham, Washington. If there 
"ain't no place to go " in your town or 
neighborhood, maybe a student-supported 
dry discotheque is the answer. i 

A dry disco can be set up and i(un in a lot 
of ways. It is basically a place where teen- 
agers can get together and have q good 
time— legally and without alcohol—at night 
and on weekends. Dancing to( Recorded mu- 
sic would be the most obvious-' activiiv but 
everything from rock concerts and more 
formal dances to table tennis cor\tests end 
arm wrestling matches could be included. 
The only limit is your own imagination. 

Ideas lor Getting Started 

1. Make sure you have the support of your 
own group and group leaders. This 
would mean not only the guys and girls \ 
working with you, but also teachers, 
the student council, your school princi- 
pal, church leaders, YMCA/YWCA 
staff, and leaders of youth -related or- 
ganizations. This is not to say that you 
have to have adult backmg before you 
start looking for financial support, but it 
can add needed credibility and show 
existing support for the disco project. 

2. While teenagers can and should take 
part in operating and governing a dry 
disco, it is clear that some adult or 
oiganizution must conirriit time arid 
money to the runninq of the disco. The 
disco IS. anionq other things, a busi 
ness. Some o{>tions m ijeekitig tinannal 
i-.upport are; 

•city. town, or county qovetntnen*. 

prolxihiy the recreation departniont 
•a local husines.s ot corporntion 
•the Cli^irntyor :A Corntn»M<.'o 
•the Jaycees or other civic qroupr, 
•fhurch. youth, oi other corntimtnty 

qroiip:; 



3. Next, you and your new business part- 
ners should look for an appropriate 
location for the disco. An elaborate 

• modern building is not needed to en- 
sure success, and the possibilities are 
endless: the basement of an office 
building, a barn, an empty store, d 
church facility, an existing club. As 
long as there is room for a beverage 
bar, dance floor, some tables, and 
maybe a game area, virtually any lo- 
cation will do. 

4. The ongoing operation of the dry disco 
can be handled through a board of 
diiectofs made up of students and own- 
ers. The key point is this: A successful 
disco needs two things—good manage- 
ment and customers. A real partnership 
between students and owners is crucial 
to a dry disco making it. 

5. Atmosphere, decoration, and layout are 
most important. Styles could range from 
Polynesian to futuristic. No matter what 
style is chosen, it is. important to have 
an atmosphere which will be comforta- 
ble and appealing to your customers. 

PitlalU to Avoid 

Discos for teenagers have been sprouting 
up across the country from Baltimore to 
Seattle, but it is important to keep in mind 
that some of them haven't made it. Why? 

1. Bad Loccition. If it s in a neighborhood 
where local residents aie going to ob 
ject. or in a place that is not convenient 
tor teenagers, you are m trouble. 

2. ItiiU'iequate Super vks/orj . For a dry 
disco to jot a good reputatioii and 
niamtuin vital pcnentrjl support, udult 
iuipetvision i;' a inui-.t. One .;orioui5 tight 
could litotaliy dei-.ttoy a ..lu;co. 

cMlIy .jt iii'iht. C.'liosin } • jt 9 p.ni. t-n 
{":ii'j/.- It; i isy. w:.. t...t inn} 

the kid;-, in. 

4. tfi.iutli'^hri' rui in.i tl h i'-kin!. A-U- 
•{■I'lt*^ !;ir:d:; n. tvui uit' to .jot 
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the project started. 



Your 'best source of help will be local 
. businessmen In your community. You might 
also check with your state alcohol agency 
(see page 48) to see if they know of any 
functioning dry discos in your state that 
might provide you- with some ideas. For 
example, two dry disco contacts are: 




. If s o Smcdl World 
356S S. Hciwell An 
MUwottlMe* WlpM 
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Belliiigkaiii latomotionol Airport 
Bellinghom, Woshitigton 98225 
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Plan #10 



putting on a 

60 minutes 



presentation 
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Introduction 

Are you t^red of hearing "experts" tell you 
what the drinking problems are among 
young people In your community? Did you 
ever wish you were Mike Wallace or Morley 
Safer of the "60 Minutes" television program? 
If the answer to either of these questions Is 
"yes"-~and most certqlnly If the answer to 
both of them Is "yes"-^\hen >hls Is the action 
plan for youl \ 

This project lets you become the "experts 
and gives you the chance^lo do somp Inves- 
tigative reporting to cJpme^ up with 1) the 
"real" drinking attitudes that\eenagers have; 
and 2) the "real" drinking issues In your 
community. Besides the educational benefits. 
It win be a fun project that wUl give you the 
chance to develop, direct, and produce your 
own media event. 

The focus of your presentation will be 
alcohol and drinking. Everybody knows that 
alcohol Is, how It affects the body, and that 
.9 out of 10 sfSdents nationally have experi- 
mented with drinking by their senior year In 
high school. But what do a\\ of these facts 
have to do with you. your friends, and your 
home town? How do the problems In school 
or community compare with others? Find 
outi Decide what you want to study: 

• How many students drink? Does It cause 
problems? If so. whose problem is it? 

• What do adults think about teenage 
drinking? 

. • How do minors get their alcohol? Can 
they get Into local bars? What's the 
attitude of the bar owners? 

• Is the mixing of drugs and alcohol a 
problem among teenagers? Among 
adults? Are both groups aware of the 
potential danger? 

e What do young people and adults think 
about alcohol education in the school? 
What exactly do the students want to 
know? 



Ideos lor G«ttiii9 StorM 

1. Once you've decided on the issue or 
issues to be explored, ybu should then 
give some preliminary thought to the' 
format for your "presentation. If you 
want to promote your show as a serious 
but good-humored takeoff on "Sixty 
Minutes", you need to select three re- 
porters to cover different aspects of a 
story, or examine a separate alcohol- 
related Issue. Each would be responsi- 
ble for a 20-mlnute portion of the show. * 

# • • 

2. Before starting your research, look for 
support among two primary groups: 
students whose help you will need to 
develop your presentation, and! persons 
and organizations that can assist you in 
promotlrig or putting on the shbw. You 
will need photographr»rs. Is there a 
high school (or church, YMCA) photog- 
raphy club?' Would local television, 
either commercial or. public. Ij)e Inter- 

• ested In broadcasting your show? 
Would the high school , principal let you 
make your presentation as an assembly 
program? Make contacts and get input 
before your format and subject(s) have 
been decided upon. 

3. Start Investigating. Use surveys, per- 
sonal interviews, a column in the school 
newspaper, ma /be a phone-in pro- 
gram on the local radio station. Once 
you've got your facts, get your photog- 
raphers busy taking 35mm slides to 
Illustrate the story. At the same time, 
your three reporters should start taping 
their reports and Interviewing people 
who can add meanmg. human Interest, 
and supporting evidence. Potential In- 
terviewees would be: Students, school 
personnel, parents, the mayor, police, 
pharmacists, doctors, clergymen, bartend- 
ers. Additional supporting information 
could be gained from health texts or 
alcohol related books and pamphlets 
(see pages 52 to 58). 

4. Once your "60 Minutes" s^yle slide/tape 
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program is put together, the sky's the 
limit as to the places it can be pre- 
sented: student assemblies; individual 
classroom units; church programs; PTA 
meeting; community groups such as the 
ktycees, Kiwanis, and Women's Club; 
or, at the public library. Tl-ien there is 
television. Don't forget one important 
thing: ! your reports are creative and 
newsworthy, your chances of getting TV 
coverage are greatly increased. 
^5. Share your program with other schools 
in town or in the State. How about 
statewide conferences? 

Plan Variotions ' 

1. Modify your program for use at lower 
grade levels. 

2. Adapt the "point-counterpoint" debate 
format for the entire show, three sub- 
jects and six debates, perhaps as a 
competition. 

3. Once you've uncovered the prob]em(s) 
and put on your show, spon ^r a 
school-wide contest to write an original 
play dealing with a problem you've 
uncovered, offering possible solutions. 
Film or videotape the play and take 
your message back to the community. 



Help 

As mentioned in Action Plan #5, Getting 
Into the Community, an excellent publication 
which provides good media related hirits is 
The Media Manual (see page 55). Also, The 
Whole College Catalog About Drinking, 
available from the National Clearinghouse 
for Alcohol Information (see page 51), con- 
tains an excellent description of how to deal 
with the media and get the coverage you 
want. 7 

You should also look for resources in your 
own community — theatre groups, camera 
clubs, TV studios at schools, universities, or 
public broadcast stations. Ask for help, use 
of equipment, and materials. 

The above kind of media project has been 
tr.ied by the following groups: 

Pierre Junior High School 
Pierre PTA Council 
Pierre. South Dakota 57501 

Sousa Junior High School 
PoH Washington. New York 11050 
Attention: Ms. Borbara Dalan 

"ChoUexige lor Change"--a 
program of the National Film 
Boord of Canada 
68a-5th Avenue* Suite 819 
New York. N.Y. 10019 
Attention: Ms. Dorothy Todd 
Henaut 
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• 



latroductioa 

At most assembly programs the "perform-, 
ers" are in front of a captive audience — and 
too often it shows. A dull, unin$pired pres- 
ent(^tion results in bored spectators who are 
either asleep, talfang to the persons next to 
them, studying for their next exam, or all of 
the above. V/hat they aren't doing is paying 
attention to what is happening on stage, and 
the whole production ends up being a waste 
ol everybody's time. 

Information about drinking and alcohol 
can be made interesting. Certainly a major- 
ity of the students in your school have exper- 
imented with alcoholic beverages, at least in 
the home. Most of them are fast approaching 
the age when they will be able to drmk 
legally. In fact, in some states where the 
legal dfinking age is 18 a good portion of the 

. seniors can drink legally. So drinking is q 
subject in which teenagers have an interest. 
The key is to present drinking issues to them 
in ways which are creative, exciting, and 
nonmoralistic. You don't tell them that drink- 
ing is "evil." What you want to do is com- 
municate ideas which help people in your 
audience make intelligent decisions related 
to alcohol use and nonuse-- decisions which 
will decrease the risk to their health, safety, 
land well-being. One way of doing this is 

jthrough a DRINKING CONTEST! 

' Well, not recdly a "drmkinq contest." but a 
contest of knowledge about drinking and 
alcohol. The contest can begm in classrooms 
• where students compete to see who wouKi 
make the tirst team. With th*' teacher oi 
jtmother .stu- lont actmq as leteree and ar.kinc} 
.'•the questions, the members of th«' cla;4s 
.would have then drinkmq and alcohoi 
krfowledqe tested. Then the teanus trom dif 
ferent clas.ses would compete. Wtien the 
tearn;; 'ue ^luwn to two, the champion would 
be decided in competition which, would be 
held fu> cm a:>senil>ly ripectacniiai I 



Id«as lor Getting Started 

1. Sponsorship of the "drinking contest" by 
a student group, the health club, the 
student council, or a social problems 
class would be the first step. For this 
kiiid of project it is crucial to get the 
support of the teachers and your prin- 
cipal. Be sure and do your homework 
(pardon the expression) before you ap- 
proach these people, especially the 
principal. A few parents may contact 
him when they hear about a "drinking 
contest," and he'll need to be able to 
explain the nature of and reason for this 
assembly program.. 

2. Look for additional support from the 
student activities advisor, counselors, 
the student nurse, and key teachers 
who can help you develop an alcohol- 
related questions file. 

3. One possible method for compiling the 
hundreds of questions and answers you 
will need would be to divide the task 
between the various school classes by 
subject. The physiology class would be 
responsible for questions relating to al- 
cohol's effects on the body; the chemis- 
try class would handle questions relat- 
ing to the composition of alcohol and 

' various alcoholic beverages; the social 
problems class would develop ques- 
tions in regard to drinking and drivmg, 
and the laws covering alcohol use and 
abuse; and the English class would 
explore the use of alcohol in literature. 

4. Don't forget publicity! Whet the student 
body's interest! Publicize the various 
cla:-.sroom winners. ^Put up posteis. Dis- 
pl.iy a l>ic3 chart which will show the 
winning "playoff' teams advancing to 
the next round. 

5. Duimq the ac ml. .competitions, each 
team and pietoiahly eiich tocmi mem- 
ber shonKi h' jvo a bell or a buzzer of 
yome kind. The titr>t team to ring their 
buzzer fitter a question !:; ai^ked rjets the 
chanct? tc) aru-.wt.'-: it. Ai\ mcoriect an 
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8wer would result in a loss of points. 
Try to make it as exciting as possible. 
6, The winning team should receive some 
kind of award or trophy, and it should 
be presented by/ai^<mpropriate nota- 
ble. Next? Maybe intenjphopl competi- 
tion with TV coverage.^ 

PlonVorlotloiit 

There are many options in producing an 
assembly program. ^Break down your audi- 
ence by grade level. What appeals to seniors 
might not appeal to sophomores. You might 
want to consider audience participatioii. 
There are many creative programs that, you 
could put on, 

1. Have two student teams debate/an is- 
sue related to drinking which will really 
interest the other students. Three possi- 
bilities: "Proposition: The Drinking Age 
Should be Lowered (or Rais^)"; "Drink- 
ing is Injurious to Your Health"; or 
"Drinking Makes People Have a Better 
Time at Parties." 

2. Show a film such as the one with 
Tommy Smothers discussed in Action 
Plan #8, Experimenting with Peer Pres- 
sure, and afterwards pick students at 
random from the audience to go up on 
the stage and discuss the film. 

3. Put on presentations which show either 
the potential dangers related to alcohol 
abuse or the potential pleasures associ- 
ated with mbderate alcohol use. Have 
someone from Alateen describe the 
problems faced by young people with 
alcoholic parents. Have a local wine 
connoisseur discuss how wines can add 
to the enjoyment of a meal tor many 
people, and explam which wines com 
monly qo with which foods. 

4. Get local or state police to put on a 
realistic demonstration ot how alcohol 
can attect you when you re dnvinq. As 
suqqested in Action Plfin #7, Organiz- 
ing a Drmking and Driving Demonstra 
tion, get some volunteers from a local 
college to serve as guir.ea pigs. These 



persons would have , their motor skills 
tested and subjected to breathalyzer 
tests as 'they drank controlled amounts 
of alcohol. Arrange to get these persons 
safely back to their honpes. 
5. Consider the possiknli'ty of having an 
alcohol awareness or health promotion 
weekend with an appropriate assembly 
program. The fiye days before the as- 
sembly could k used productively to 
build up interest. 

Help 

The kind of help you want will depend on 
the kind of program you want to sponsor. 
The drama group might help to develop skits 
related to alcohol, or the students in one ot 
the shop courses might be able to develop 
the buzzer system that you'll need for the 
drinking contest, maybe even hook it up to 
some kind of lighting arrangement. 

See Resources Section of this book for films 
and pamphlets to use in your program. Don't 
forget that the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol Information can provide you with 
background information to he^lp develop the 
questions and answers for the alcohol quiz 
(see page 51). 
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latrodttctioii 

To be."weU;* that is. to be healthy, strong, 
energetic, and relatively safe from disease 
and danger— is a condition necessary to 
good living. This includes mental as well as 
physical growth. Whether being "unwell" 
involves the abuse of alcohol or drugs, get- 
ting VD, dropping out of school, or losing 
one's self-respect, one fact seems clear: No 
matter what young people learn in school, 
everything may be worthless if their "well"- 
being is neglected. A good job, academic 
achievement, satisfying interpersonal rela- 
tionships, even happiness, are difliju It—if 
not impossible— to achieve without good 
health in its broadest sense. 

This Action Plan is directed toward the 
school. It asks you. the student council, 
health club, or student newspaper to exam- 
ine the priorities at your school. What is 
being taught? Are health-oriented courses 
offered? How much instruction is provided? 
Is the "alcohol education" requirement \n 
your school taken care of through a once-a- 
year "Temperance Day"? What do students 
think of the level and quality of their "well"- 
being education? If you conclude that an 
increased emphasis on health, drug, and 
safety education is needed, this is .the Plan 
for you. ^ 

Id«as for Getting StoHed 

1. Talk to the principal, school nurse, and 
teachers. Let theni know what you want 
to accomplish/ They will probably 
agree with what you're doing and want 
to help. In fact, they'll probably be 
overjoyed to see that there is student 
mterest in what is being taught! 

2. Do a thorough analysis. This stage is 
important because you are collectincj 
data on which you will base your rec 
ommendations. and oIko building sup 
port tor these same lecoruniendations. 
See if there are state laws on the books 
which relate to the i.ssue. Interview the 
superintendent of schools. Survey the 



student body and publish the results. 
Talk to the community health depart- 
ment. Survey the local medical com- 
munity. Talk to thePTA. 
3. One of the problems you may face, . and 
which school administrators will proba- 
bly bring up is that there are only so 
many hours of instruction a/ailable in a 
day, and health and safety courses 
have to compete with many other sub- 
ject areas. New subjects are added to 
the curriculum every year, but rarely is 
anything dropped. This observation 
was made by A. Edward lohnspn of the 
Illinois Office of Education recently in 
an article, "A New Concept— Area of 
Physical Well-Being" {Journal of Traffic 
Safety Education. 25 (2): page 16, 1978). 
His solution to the scheduling problem 
is to merge physical education, driver 
education, safety education, health ed- 
ucation, and alcohol/drug education 
into one core subject, the "Area of 
Physical Weil-Being." His recommen- 
dation is that "at least one period a 
day." from kindergarten through 1 2th 
grade, be provided for "weH"-being ex- 
periences "devoted to the improvement, 
maintenance, and conservation of hu- 
man resources." 
4. While a core subject area would be 
ideal, you may have to aim for some- 
thing more limited. There are many 
excellent instructional materials avail- 
able (films, books, lesson plans, pam- 
phlets, posters) which students would 
enjoy and benefit from. Some are found 
in the Resources of this book, and two 
curricula are mentioned in this section. 
Get sample copies of these materials, 
review them, and tiy to get them in- 
cluded in appiopiiate existing courses. 

Plan Variations 

I. Many rollegeti havo developed "health 
hazard appraisals" (i» :;ujned to inform 
students as to what hodlth risks, it any. 
then current life style involves. These 
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health hazard/improvement programs 
usually invelve a questionnaire which 
can be fed into a computer. This in turn . 
gives the individual student an ap- 
praisal of his or her current and future 
health risks. "Score yourself" versions 
also appear periodically in magazines. 

This type of program has been very 
popular among students and they have 
often persuaded schools to adopt it. 
There is no reason why a similar serv- 
ice could not be established in your 
.school. 

2. Start a health club or, if you already 
have one, expand its prevention activi- 
ties. 

3. Put out a "weU"-being pamphlet for 
your school, group, or community. Get 
the student newspaper to run a "well"- 
being column. 

4. Put on a "weir'-being week and include 
an "options day" which would promote 
alternatives to drinking activities* at 
school and/or in the community. 

H«lp 

Seek assistance from your state^ depart- 
ment of education, from your state alcohol 
agency (see pages 48 to 50) and your com- 
munity health department. Don't forget to 
contact the state agency responsible for 
highway traffic safety. The.3e people can 
provide the support you need and help you 
to get the materials you want. 

Two excellent curriculum packages that 
you will want to investigate are: 

1. // You Drive. What About Drinking? 
(slides) developed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation and available 
from the American Automobile Associ 
ation (see paqe .57)- This package is 
deiiiqned to be used with You, Alcohol 
and DnviTuj, a 56-page student text, 
and the Teactioi'.^ Ou/fie to Alcohol 
Countf*frno<iisu! or, . 

2. Di'jl ALCOHOL a him series i< -i 
grades 9 through 12 on alcohol e<luoj 
tion. This fjack<i'je was dovelope>l 
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through a cooperative effort of the Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation (see page 54). It contains four 30- 
minute films, a teacher's manual, and ' 
a student- booklet entitled: Alcohol: 
Pleasures and Problems, 
Finally, don't forget the many creative 

youth materials currently being developed. 

You might find them uselul in a "weir'-being ^ , 

campaign. 



We have all heard about the proverbial 
person "up a creek without a paddle." right? 
But the question is how did this individual 
get into such a predicament I We know the 
answer: Poor Planning! 

You can't anticipate every problem. The 
key is to figure out precisely what you have 
to do and what you want to/accomplish, and 
then plan exacUy what yoi have to do ^nd 
what you will need to dttain that goal. 
Sounds easy doesn't it? /ystually it is easy; 
but we'll try to be a little rpore specific. Here 
are a few things you must do be/ore you get. 
started: / 

1. - Gather relevant inhrmation about the 
problem or need. You can't solve a 
problem unless you know what it is. 
You will have a hard time getting sup- 
port for your project if you can't prove 
that there is a problem. If the problem 
you are addressing is that "kids have 
riothing to do" or that "a lot of kids are 
drinking and driving," document 't. A 
survey is one way. interviewing knowl- 
edgeable officials is another, and con- 
sulting available statistics is a third. 
Once tnis is done, you'll know the na- 
ture and scope of the problem, you'll be 
able to communicate it tc others, and 
you'll be able to see if year project has 
had an impact when you nave finished. 

2. Establish pnonties and plan caiefully. 
Figure out what is the most Importarvt 
thii'g you wai:t to accomplish. Plan 
everything you're going to havo to do 
and whe n you're going to have to do u. 



What comes first? Which contacts are 
crucial? Which actions can be initiated 
later? What materials will you need? 
Who is responsible? If you want media 
coverage in October, make your media 
contacts well in advance. The needs 
and interests of the media may influ- 
ence the very nature of your project. If 
you are going to need some materials 
in November, you'd better order them 
in September. 

3. LooJ^ for resources. Examine the avail- 
able resources (people, technical exper- 
tise, materials, money) and figure out 
which ones you will need for your 
project. The resources available may 
influence the nature of your project and 
your objectives. If you are considering 
trying to get money from an outside 
source, such as a foundatiori or a state 
agency, keep in mind that this is a 
process which could take from 6 to 12 
months. Small amounts from local 
sources take much less time. Line up 
your resources ahead of time.. Getting a 
radio station interested in your spots 
isn't much help if you haven't arranged 
for the necessary technical assistance 
needed to develop them. Convincing 
the school system to incorporate a new 
curriculum won't do any good 4f you 
can't come up with the curriculum ma- 
terials. 

4. Heciuit and contact key people. For any 
given project there will always be key 
persons whose help you will need. Hu- 
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man nature being what at Us. these 
people must be involved froi)p the be- 
ginning; try to give them a vested inter- 
est, or a p)^e of the action.; in your 
• project. \ \ 
5. Examine poiemal problems arid road- 
bioclcs. Do a Vorst case" analyisis. that 
is. look at what could go wrohg and 
what you might do about it. W^at if X 
. won't help you? What if Y won't {provide 
you such and such d resource? poing 
through an exercise like this no'| dnly 
allows you to develop some alter^iative 
, plans, but also tends to point out Vhich 
resources — including people — are \most 
important to your projects. 
So good luck, and please, don't forget your 
ixiddle! 








The final end is simply: Did your project 
work or did it bomb? Take the information 
you collected in the beginning, look qt what 
you were trying to accomplish, and see if 
you did it. 

What we are talking about is the evalua- 
tion of your program. If your original goal 
was measurable, you should have no prob- 
. lem m verifying whether or not. and to what 
extent, your project accomplished what it set 
out to do. A few measurable goals would be: 

• Increase the number of public service 
announcements put on -the air by radio 
and TV stations by 25%; 

• 75% of the radio stations in your com- 
munity will play the PTA radio spots; 

• A dry disco will be established- 

• The number of teenagers picked up by 
the police for drinking and driving will 
be reduced 20% wit;hin one year of 
beginning of an alcohol education pro- 
gram; 

• Five hundred people will view your 
"Sixty Minutes" style presentation; 

• Five hundred people will be spoken 
with at your exhibit in the shopping 
mall. 

Two final pomts should be made; 

1. You should be evaluting youi proqiani, 
seemg \\ it's woiking. all the-time you 
are implementing it. Th<jt way if you 
find that something is going wionq. you 
may be (ible to correct it before it s too 
late. 

2. 'Even if your project fails, it can have 
some positive impact. The discovery 
that a certain plan didn t work, or the 



analysi^ of why a project was?i't a 
success, can provide essential informa- 
tion for similar projects that are tried 
later. So whether your effort was a 
great success\or not so great a success, 
let people know what happened. 
WHERE DO YOU. GO FROM HERE? Need 
you ask? Take what you learned carrying 
out your first Action Plan and go back tb 
page one and try another. 
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Action 
Plan 

Besottrces 



The first thing to realize when beginning 
any alcohol education activity is that you are 
not alone. Unless you have come up with an 
ABSOLUTELY STUPENDOUS. FANTASTIC. 
UNIQUE IDEA, chances are that someone 
somewhere has worked on the same, or a 
similar project and will be able to provide 
ideas or materials that will help get your 
activity moving. 

As you contact the resources listed in this 
book, you will probably find yourself di- 
rected to additional sources riot available 
when we went to print. This is a constantly 
changing field where new and exciting re- 
sources are being developed every day. 
Accept everything, even if you do not have 
a particular use for it today, you may have a 
use for it tomorrow. Develop a file of alcohol- 
related resources for yourself or your school 
resource materials center so that materials 
may be used for a variety of activities. But 
plan carefully. Be sure to request resources 
in adequate time so they will arrive before 
you panic. 

H«lp ot Home \ 



Did you know that there is an alcohbl 
agency in every State and in the Territories 
too? Contact them for materials, services, 
and program assistance. To help you nego- 
tiate through the maze of bureaucracy, we 
have listed the addresses for each State and 
Territorial alcoholism authority. 
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iVhom Can I 

Turn to? 

State and Territorial 
Alcoholism Authorities 

CoBiMctteut Alcohol and Drug AbuM Council 
SOWcnhlagtotiSt. 
Horliofd* CoiuMctlcttt 08US 
203-8684484 

Buy«cna of Siibstemc* Abut* 
<3mraor Bom H«alih C%^ft 
MowoM City. Dtlowara 19708 
302.8344850 1I88S1 

BuMOtt of AleohoUc Traotment ond Prarattoa 
187$ CoaiMctlcut Air«.. N.W. Room 821. 
Wdshington. D.C. 20009 
20^8284027 

AleohoUc Rohobilitotion Program 
Montcd HMdth Program Ofttco 
1323 Winowood Blvd. 
TolhihoMOO. norido 32301 
904.487-2820.ft2830 

Division of Montal Hoalth ond Montol RotordoUoa 
Alcohol and Drug Soction 
618 Ponco do Loon Ave.* N.E. 
Atlonto. Goorgio 30308 
40l-894478$ 

Guom Montol Health Clinic 
Guam Momoriol Hospital 
Agono. Guom 98910 



Alobamo Aloohoatm Program 
808 Woshiagton Av*. 
Ho n l g o m wy* Alobamo 38130 
80848U301 0x1.238 

DIvtoloo oi Pomlly «md CblldroB's SonricM 
Oiiicoof AlcohdUsm 
PouehHOSF 
IvMOtt. Alotho 89801 
807488^1 

Buroott of Piog iom Oporotions 
8800 Eost Von Bmon St. 
Pheonix. Arlaooo 85008 
802^1-300081 3008 

OilSoo on Alcohol oitd Drug Abuse Prevention 
1515 West 7th St. Suite 300 
Utile Rock. Arkonsos 72202 
501-3714003 

Oflice of Alcoholism 
82515lhSt. 

Soeromento. ColUornio 95814 
818445.1840 

Deportment of Heolth 
Alcohol ond Drug Abuse Division 
4210 Eost nth Ave. 
Denver. Colorado 80220 
908488.8811 ext. 227 
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BolM.UalMtmo 



OMttoBolAkolMliMft 

in W«tt Bflmdolpk Room 1900 
Cltfcago>nHBoto<OOm 

DivtoiMi of Addielioa 8«irtoM 

Indioafeq^. Indiaaa 40801 
917430^77 

DtpaHoMnt ol Substonco AbuM 
4100liiAip«.»8alto230 
Dot MelaM. Iowa 50319 
SlMtl4417 

Akohel cmd Drag Aboto Soction 
Topoln Slolo hospital 
tTOOWooiOUiSt. 



01S40849U 

BttMou lor Hoolth Sonricoo 
275 Bast MotiiSt. 
Pfoakforl. Koahieky 40601 
5084044970 

Bufocmof Sttbotoaco Abuso 

SOOLotefoMoSt 

Wob«r BuUdiag. 7th Hoor 

Baton Bongo, loulikmq 70901 

Bufocm ol BobobUitotion, 
Oiiioo of AleoboUsm and 
Drag Abuoo Pimntion 
58WlatbfopSt. 
Augusto. Moitto 04330 
207-8994791 

AkohoUsm Control AdminUtrotion 
201 W. Prooton St. 
Baltimoro. Maryland 21201 
3014924792 



Dtvittott of AleoboUsm ^ 

795Boylslott8t 

Bofloa. McwicwhmoHs 08116 

917.7874990 

O^iM^'Siabstonco Abuso Sorvioos 
3500 N* Logan 8t 
P.O. Boat 90085 
Umslag. Miebigaa 49909 
5174794900 

Chsmleal Dtpondwaey Program DIvlsioa 

CMrtoaaial Offics BiiUdUig. 4th Floor 

959Cidar8t* 

81. Pottt MiaBOsola 551S5 

9184994910 

r iiriston of Alcohol and Drug Afittso. 
919 Bobort E. Uo Olfteo Bldg. 
IflKdnon. MlsBluifami 89801 
901454.7091 

DiTisloo of Alcoholism and Drug Abuso 
8008 Missouri Blird. 
loffofson City. Missouri 65101 
314.7514188 

f 

Alcohol and Drug Abuso Division 
ISOOUthAvo. 
Holona* Mbntaaa 56901 
40944M987 

Division on Alcoholism 
Box9l789 

Uncoltt. Nobrosko 98509 
4084714951 

Buroau of Alcohol and Drug Abuso 

505EostXlngSt. 

Carson City. Novado 88710 

7084954790 

Pr ogram on Alcohol and Drug Aboso 
69 South St. 

Concord. Now Hampshiro 03301 
603.3714531 

Alcohol. Narcotics, and Drug Abuso Unit 
Division of Alcoholism 
129 E. Hanovor St. 
Tmnton. Now Jorsoy 08609 
609.2924947 

Substonco Abuse Division 
113 Woshington Avo. 
Santa Fo. Now Moxico 87501 
505-9e94951 
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IHftoioaoiiUoo h o Hm 
44HolkBidAir*. 
j||taiir.MtwYo«kimi 
SlMf44417 

DMsion oi Mtatol H«olth oad IfonUd Itotardotioa 
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IUcmImI and DnigJMVleM 
SaSllarlliSoUtbafySt. 
M«igli« Motlli QbmUsmi 276U 

DirUion ol AlcoholUm and Drug Abuse 

lOIBosiaAv*. 

BiaaMrii. Mofth Dakolo S8S0S 



DIvlsioaplAleolioUBm 
480 E. Town St. 
P.O. Box U8 
Celuttlmt. Ohio 43216 
•14.46S444ft 




Diirltton on AkoholiMii 
P.O. Box 83277 
Cqpitol Station 

Oklahomo City. Oklohoma 7310S 
821.2111 



Hoalth Division 

for Alcohol ond Dru^ Probloms 
ittom* N.E. 
Salom. Oregon 97310 
8d3.37S.2163 

Govomor's Council on Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
2101 N. Front St., Bldg. No. 1 
Harrisburg. PennsyWania 17120 
717.787.9687 

State Alcoholism Progrom 
BoxB.Y 

Rio Piedras. Puerto Rico 00926 
609-763.7878 

Division oi Substonce Abuse 
The Aime I. Forti/id Bldg. 
600 New London Ave. 
Cranston. Rhode Island 02920 
40M64.2397 



Mental Health Clinic 

Pago Pago. American Samoa 98799 

South Carolina Commission on Alcohol 
Abuse 

3700 Forest Drive. Suite 300 
Columbia. South Carolino 29204 
803 786.2821 



and Drug 



Division ol Alcoholism 
FoM Bldf* 

Ptotf«, South Doketo 87801 
60&.2944146 

Alcohol ond Drug Abuso Senrices Se^en 
801 Union Bldg.. Lower Level 
NotbviUo. Tenneetee 37219 
618.74M921 

Texot CommiMion on Alcoholism 
806 Sam Houston State Oifieo Bldg. 
Austin, Texas 76701 
8124784877 

Division of Montal Health 
Salpan. Mariano Itlonds 66980 

Division oi Alcoholism and Drugs 
180 W. North Temple 
Salt Lake City* Utah 64103 

601.8334832 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division , „ , . 

Deportment ol Mental Health and Mental Retorda. 
lion 

P.O. Box 1767 
106 Qovemor St. 
Richmond. Virginia 23216 
604.786.8313 

Virgin Islands Commission on Alcoholism and Nor. 
cotics 

Department of Health 
Charlotte Amolie 

St. Thomas. U.S. Virgin Islands O06O1 
609.7744606 

Office of Alcoholism 
MailstopOB44W 
Olympia. Washington 96804 
206.783.8666 

Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Program 
Stote Capitol 

Charleston. West Virginia 25308 
3044464616 

Bureou of Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 
1 West WUson St. 
Madison. Wisconsin 53702 
606.2664442 

Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
Hathaway Bldg. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
307-777-7115 
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Help Away 
From Home 



A number ot organizations have taken the 
cau;;G A alcohol abuse and alcoholism to 
heart 'jnfl have produced a variety of edu- 
cationrji niaterials. Because these materials 
are too rraneious to list individually, we are 
iistiri(7 names and addresses of the organi 
zutions toi you to contact for materials and 
services: 



• National Clearinghouse lor Alcohol In- 
lormation 
P.O. Box 2345 
RockviUe* Maryland 20852 

» National Institute on Drug Abuse 
5600 Fishers Lane 
RockviUe, Maryland 20857 

» United States Joycees 
P.O. Box 7 

Tulsa« Oklahoma 74102 

► National Congress ol Parents and 
Teachers (PTA) 

The Alcohol Education Project 
700 N. Rush Street 
^hicago, Illinois 80611 

» Wisconsin Clearinghouse lor Alcohol 
and Other Drug Information 
420 N. Lake Street 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 

Texas Commission on Alcoholism 
Film and Literature Section 
809 Sam Houston Office Building 
Austin* Texas 78701 



• National Council on Alcoholism 
733 Third Avenue 

New York. New York 10017 

• National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

1904 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 

• American National Red Cross 
Youth Division 

17th between D & E Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

• NatiofmJ YMCA—Values Education 
Center 

6801 South La Grange Rood 
Lo Grange, Illinois 60525 

• Alcoholi^ft^nonymous World Services, 
Inc. 

Box 459 

Grand Central Station 
New York, New. York 10017 

• Boys' Clubs of America 
771 First Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

• U.S. Department of Transportation 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 

Center for Public Comniunications 
475 L'Enfant Plaza, S.W.. Suite 2960 
Washihgton, D.C. 20024 

• Kemper Insurance Group 
Public Relations Department 
Long Grove, Illinois 60049 
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AlUtot« Insurance Compcmy 
AOstatoPloia 
Northbrook« IUInoisjB0062 

American Mediccd Associotion 
535 N. Dmbom Str^t 
C^ago* niinoit 60610 



Higiiwcqr Users Federation 

1176 Mossochusetts Avenue* N.W. 

l^osi^iAgton* D.C. 20036 

Edttccrtion Commission of the States 
300 Lincoln Tower 
1660 LUicohi Street 
Denver; Colorodo 80203 



Pamphlets 



Alcohol: The Number One Drug 

A booklet for young people about alcohol 
alcohol use and abute. Includes discus- 
sion questions and teachere guide. 
Supplier: WisconsiniClearinghouse 

420 N. LakS Street • 

Madison, \Yisconsin 53706 
Cost: 25 10% discount on 50 or 

more copies, 50 t handling. 

All items must be prepaid. 

Alternative Bopk Holdings of the Wiscon- 
sin Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Other 
Drug Information 

A 10- page bibliography listing over 100 
books dealing with alternatives under 
such categories <3s: Adventure and Explo- 
ration; Body Awareness; Mind Awareness 
and Altered States of Consciousness; Polit- 
ical and Social Action; Reference Books. It 
also contains a section of recommended 
books with annotations. 
Supplier: Wisconsin Clearinghouse 
420 N. Lake Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Cost: Smgle copies free 



e Drinking and Driving 

Abuse of alcohol is diit ly involved in an 
increasing toll of injury and death, princi- 
pally on the highway, but also in the 
home, at work, and during recreation. 
Factual information to assist in public 
education about thi^\ever present danger. 
Supplier: The American Medical As- 
sociatioi 

535 N. D^rborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
Cost: Single c6p%s free 

e Minnesota Primer on th^ Prevention of 
Chemical Use Problems \ 

A "primer" which provides \3 rationale for 
prevention, a description ofWailable re- 
sources and suggested waVs of imple- 
menting a program. \ 
Supplier: State of Minnes6(ta--Docu- 
ments Section \ 
658 Cedar Street \ 
Centennial Building, Room 
140 \ 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55i55 
Cost: M9 copies, $1.50 eachi^-99 

copies, 10% discount; lyO or 
more, 1S% discount. Prebay- 
ment required. State of Min- 
nesota will not accept purchase 
orders without prepayment. 
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• Oat Drink Con B« Too Many 

• Destroys the common myth that drivers 
can sober up quickly after drinking. Care- 

• ful explanations tell how alcohol is ab- 
sorbed into the bloodstream, how it affecis 
the brain, and how it can hurt driving 
performance. 

Supplier: AAA local offices 
Cost: $2,95 per 100 ..^^ 

• Rosponsiblo Drinking Forty Idoos 

Packet of hosting hints with taste-tested 
recipes for nonalcoholic drinks qnd party 
snacks in addition to ideas for having a 
good party without emphasizing '.alcohol. 
Supplier: Wisconsin Clearingh6use 
420 N. Lake Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53\QS 
Cost: 75^. 10% discount on 50 or\nore 

copies, 50^ handling. All ibms 
must be prepaid. \ 

• TokotkoTimo ^ 

Altern(|itive activities to chemical abuse— \ 
ide js, -resources and readings on adven- 
ture. arts and crafts, communication, en- \ 
tertainment, > 
Supplier: Wisiconsin Clearinghouse 
420 N. Lako Street 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 
Cost: 750, 50^99 copies, 10% dis- 

count. $1.50 handling. All ^ 
items must be prepaid. 

• Whot's There To Do Besides Drink? 

A poster with 16 full-color illustrations of 
alternative activities. All kinds of ideas for 
all kinds of people. 

Supplier: V/isconsin Clearinghouse 
420 N. Lake Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Cost: $1.00 
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• How To Talk With Childron About Drink- 
ing: A Parenting Guido 

A leader's guide and reproducible mate- 
rials for use in a series of four 2-hour 
workshops which help parents help chil- 
dren make informed decisions about 
drinking. The exercises focus on improv- 
ing communication skills and learning ac- 
curate information about alcohol.. (A proj- 
ect of the Massachusetts PTSA), 
Supplier: The National PTA 

700 North Rush Street 
Chicago. Illinois 606 1 1 
Cost: $7.95 

• Pooplo to People . 

This manual provides step-by-step instruc- 
tion to the Interactive Learning Process; a 
valuable communication and teaching 
tool to develop group leadership skills. 
Although the ertiphasis is on enhancing 
your ability as a facilitator, the manual 
also shows you how to apply your new 
skills by providing a suggested outline 
and workshop materials for a school/com- 
munity alcohol education project. (A proj- 
ect of the California PTA). 
Supplier: The National PTA 

700 North Rush Street 
\ Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Cost: • .$10.95 

This Community Action Plon: A Commu- 
nityltogponse to the Misuse of Alcohol 

This\manual was designed for use by 
professional facilitators from community 
mentalyiealth centers or alcohol programs, 
who wish to mount a community-based 
alcohol education effort. There are core 
activities \ for a 3-day training program 
which can\prepare teams students and 
adults to work together as a unit in des i- 
ing their ov^ "Community Action Plan." 
f A project of the Missouri PTA). 
Supplier: \The National PTA 

fO^ North Rush Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 
Cost: $12.^5 



Media 
Materials 



• A Snort History 

This is an excellent, inventive trigger film 
that uses graphic cartoons and real life 
situations to show how alcohol distorts a 
driver's perception and judgment. 

\. Supplier: AAA local offices 

^ Cost: $'^8.90 

«,AL CO HOIr— A mini-course for Junior 
High School 

"khis 28-minute documentary film features 
a\eal-life classroom implementation of the 
7tl\ and 8th grade alcohol and traffic 
edu<x3tion program. Designed for teachers 
and\school administrators, the film dem- 
onstrates how the gaming approach used 
in the\ course helps young students ac- 
tively Explore important questions about 
the dru^ alcohol and its relationship to 
traffic safety. 

Supplier: \ AAA Foundation for Traffic 
\ Safety 

\ 81 1 1 Gatehouse Road 
\ Falls Church. Virginia 22042 
Cost: ^0.00 

• Alcohol and Young People 

Five teenagers (2 boys and 3 girls aged 
14-19) relate their personal experiences 
with alcoholism. They tell how they 
started, why they continued, and why 
drinking eventually proved to be a cheat 
instead of a solution to their problems. 
Their reasons tor drinking included peer 
pressure, proof of masculinity, lonelinesr 



poor self-image, and inability to refuse a 
drink. 'Finally, they tell where to find help: 
doctor, hotlines, school counselor, AA. As 
one boy says. "There is help, but you 
gotta ask." . 

Supplier: Film Fair Communications 
10900 Ventura Boulevard 
Studio City, California 91605 

Cost: Sale: $165.00 Rent: $15 per 3 

days 

• Dial A-L-C-O-H-O-L 

A multimedia curriculum package pro- 
duced by the Office of Education and the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. Consists of four half-hour films 
that focus on the situations that arise over 
an alcohol telephone hotline run by stu- 
dent volunteers— drinking at^ parties, ab- 
senteeism, driving While drinking, family 
custorns about drinking. Although the 
films present considerable factual data, 
their main goal is to encourage students 
to form sound attitudes and behavior re- 
lated to drinking or abstaining. There is 
an accompanying teacher manual and 
student books. 

Supplier. RHR Film Media 

1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

Cost: Free loan to school systems 

• Drink* Drive* Rotionalizd 

Classroom, film version oi the popular 
' Sure, Mac ^ure'" TV spots which spoofed 
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corimdn misconceptions or rationaliza- 
tior s about drinking and driving. The film 
is ciccompanied by colorful folders whTch 
reiriforce the drinking/driving" concepts re- 
viewed in the film. 

Supplier: AAA Foundation for. Traffic 
Safety 

8111 Gatehouse Road 
i Falls Church. Virginia 22042 

Cost| $65.00 

• If Ydu Wcmt Air Time 

. "How to" book on getting your message 
across on the air waves. 
Suppjlierf National Associatioris of 
! Broadcasters 
' 1771 N Street. N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20036 
Cost: 25^ a copy; 100 or more. 

20^ a copy 

• Jackson Junior High 

A multimedia curriculum package pro- 
duced by the Office of Education and the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. Consists of four 15-minute 
films covering the physiological, social 
(peer pressure), cultural, .and emotional 
effects of alcohol's use and abuse. Al- 
though the films present considerable fac- 
tual data, their main goal is to encourage 
students to form sound attitudes and be- 
havior related to drinking or abstaining. 
There is an accompanying teacher man- 
ual and student books. 
Supplier: RHR Film Media 

. 12 12 Avenueof the Americas 
New York. New York 10036 
Cost: Free loan to school systems 

• Teenago Drinking and Driving— A Course 
lor Action 

This 28-mmute film documents a real-life 
classroom implementation of the high 
school AAA Alcohol Counter measures 
course. Designed for school administrators 
and teachers, the film shows what the 
course is all about and how young people 
can become actively involved in this >im 



portant alcohol education program. 
Supplier: AAA Foundation for Traffic 
Safety 

8111 Gatehouse Road 
Falls Church. Virginia 22042 
Cost: $80.00 

e The Media Manual " 

This guide on how to create and project 
primary drug abuse prevention messages 
offers four distinct kinds of information: (1) 
general philosophy on the effective use of 
media; (2) specific tips from experts on 
varied media strategies and techniques; 
(3) five sample campaign concepts and 
messages created on site by the original 
conference participants; and (4) a compi- 
lation of references on the best available 
resources in the field. The Media Manual 
is a lively, useful and cogent tool for those 
interested in promoting their message 
through public air waves. 
Supplier: PYRAMID 

39 Ouail Court. Suite 201 
Walnut Creek. California 
94596 , 

Cost:. Single copies may be ob- 

, tained free from PYRAMID 

while supplies last, 
e The Pyramid Project— National Institute 
on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
Pyramid staff and a nationwide pool of 
resource people are available to provide 
you with information and program support 
in a variety of areas. They offer innovative 
strategies, community relations, resource 
development, program planning, staff de- 
velopment; organizational development, 
evaluation, and media techniques. 
Supplier: PYRAMID 

39 Ouail Court. Suite 201 

Walnut Creek, California 

94596 

Phone: 800-227-0438 (outside 
California) 

415-939 6666 (inside 
California) 

Cost: Cost for assistance depends 

on program. 
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Trigger Films for HmIUi SmUm AE 

These short. 16 mm dound-color films are 
designed to generate discussions about 
the use and abuse of alcohol.. The target 
audience is youth between the ages of 10 
and 18 (although several of the films are 
adaptable to use with adults). The purpose 
of these discussions is to help young peo- 
ple test ideas, clarify values and move 
toward realistic perceptions, personflil 
choices, and more firm commitments with 
regard to the issue of drinking. 
Supplier: Information on rental of the 

films is available from The 

University of Michigan Tele- ^ 

vision Center 
. 400 S. Fourth Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 



i> TV Spots on Alcohol and Driving 

In a witty incisive manner, nine TV spots 
. spoof specific misconceptions or rationali- 
zations that people commonly use regard- 
ing drinking and driving. The message in 
all spots is that a drinking driver using 
these rationalizations is making a big mis- 
take. The spots can be used to "trigger" 
classroom discussions. 
•Supplier: AAA Foundation for Traffic 
Safety 

8111 Gatehouse Road 
Falls Church. Virginia 22042 
Cost: $3.50 per 60-second; 

$2.50 per 30-second 

• You've Got to Know How to Ccdl It 

A poster showing the umpire's signals for 
football interpreting the different signals 
as mechanisms for making decisions about 
alcohol. 

Supplier: Education Commission of the 
States 

300 Lincoln Tower 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver. Colorado 80203 
Cost: Free 



Teaching 
Materials 



• AL CO HOU-For Junior High Schools 

Using a gaming techniques approach, this 
completi^ instructional package zeroes in 
on alcohol awareness and drinking and 
driving. Features include a student hand- 
book, teacher's guide, display-size charts, 
and four -color transparencies. 
Supplier; American Automobile Asso- 
ciation (AAA) local offices 
Cost: Student booklet: 09^. 

Teacher's guide: $1 . 55 each 
Supplementary . materials 
packet: $2.25 

• Deciding: Studont Orionted Activities lor 
Exploring Inlormotion About Alcohol 

A creative tool for helping students ex- 
plore informcftion, attitudes, ond pressures 
regarding the use of alcoholic beverages. 
Supplier: Alameda County School De- 
partment 

224 W. Winton Avenue 
Hayward, California 94544 
Cost: Information may be obtained 

from the County Office. 

• Dial A-L-C-O-H-O-L 

• Curriculum materials to accompany the 
film series consisting of a teacher's man- 
ual and student booklets. An effort is 
made to present a balanced view of the 
positive and negative aspects of both 
drinking and abstention in American life. 
The materials are a reliable resource of 
factual materials on alcohol and alcohol 



pioblems. 
Supplier: 



Cost: 



National Clearinghouse for 

Alcohol Information 

P.O. Box 2345 

•Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Free 



> II you Drive What About Drinking? 

(Slides) 

This package is available in slide format. 
This slide series consists of 16 full-color 
slides and a 24 -page illustrated instructor's 
manual that gives teaching suggestions 
arid backup facts for each slide. The series 
does not genero'^ze about alcohol, but 
takes a factual look at drinking as it relates 
to driving. "Thou shalt not's" are avoided 
in favor of educationally sound objectives. 
Supplier: AAA local offices 
Cost: $ 14 . 95 per package 

II You Drive What About Drinking? (Tran- 
sparencies) 

Above series also available in overhead 
transparencies. 

Supplier: AAA local offices 
Cost: $15.95 per package 

Jackson Junior High 

Curriculum materials to accompany the 
film series consisting of a teacher's man- 
ual and student booklets. An effort is 
made to present a balanced view of the 
positive and negative aspects of both 
drinking and abstention in American lite. 
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The materials are a reliable resource of 
factual rnaterials oh c*cohol and alcohol 
problems. 

Supplier; Notional Clearinghouse for . . . 

Alcohol Information 

' ' P.O. Box 2345 ■ ' • . - 

R:x:kville. Maryland 20852 

Cost: Free I 

Teocher's Guide to Alcohol Countermea- 
suret • , - 

The Teachers Guide is a condensed and 

illustrated version of the original DWI . '-^ 

Mini-Course for high school driver cduca- ■ 
tion programs developed by the AAA " ■> 
• Foundation for. Traffic Safety. The guide ' ' ' 

emphasizes the influence of alcohol on ^ 
driver performance and was extensively 
field-tested prior to publication. The 
Teacher's Guide is interspersed with illus- 
trations keyed to the "If You Drive. What 
About Drinking?" transparency and slide 
series as well as the You, Ahohol and 
Djivi'ng student text. 
Supplier; AAA local offices 
Cost: $1.55 each 

» You. Alcohol, and Driving 

This student text is aimed at the oroad 
pQpulation of young people who are faceci 
with the decision of .whether or not to 

drink. All nonfilm material is included . .. 

directly in the text. 

Supplier: AAA local offices 

Cost: SO^each 
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